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"[ Romantic notion of childhood, that children enter 
the world “trailing clouds of glory,” that the innocence 
of children is equivalent to virtue, is beguiling. Indeed, 
it is rooted deep in our culture. The idea that sweetness, kind- 
ness, or considerateness must be learned by children is hard to 
accept, unless one deals with children constantly. Even then, 
the idea that children are often inconsiderate, unkind, even 
cruel to one another, is especially distressing. But it is so. 
Some of us in Springfield, having been distressed by incon- 
siderateness among children, sought ways of studying the mat- 
ter. Like the other school staffs in Springfield, we first defined 
our “intangible,” which we called “considerateness,” through 
observing and recording behavior that seemed to us considerate 
or inconsiderate. Accordingly, we gathered examples of these 
kinds of behavior. Here are some examples of considerate and 
inconsiderate behavior from the elementary school. We think 
that these are commonplace happenings that might be seen in 
any school on almost any day. 
Grade I— 
Considerate 
Anna helped erase errors on a note to mother that Vernal was 
trying to write. (Vernal’s eraser was badly worn and made dirty 
marks. Anna had a new eraser.) 
Inconsiderate 
Jackie put his foot to one side to keep Karen from sitting by him. 


*The final report of the project is to appear as a book, Children’s Social Values: 
an Action Research Study, under joint authorship with Kenneth Wann. The book will be 
published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1954. 
The portion of a chapter which is preprinted here is written by Mr. Foshay, who was con- 
sultant to the staff of the elementary school that studied considerateness. 
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Grade III 


Considerate 
Rosalind offered to count change in the classroom for Wanda, who 
could not make change. 

Inconsiderate 
Merle knocked Robert’s hat off the hook in the cloakroom so that 
he could hang his own on the hook. 


Grade V 
Considerate 
Sue helped a new girl with her lunch order. 
Inconsiderate 
In front of the other children, Buddy said he wished Jimmy were 
not on his ball team. He said Jimmy was lazy and made an out 
every time. This happened on the playground. 


Grade VI 
Considerate 
Jimmy requested that the pitcher slow down the fast ball when it 
was a timid new boy’s turn at the bat. 
Inconsiderate 
Larry tried to make Frank lose a ball game by fumbling purposely. 


7 on sample observations are our behavorial definition of 
considerateness. To state the definition in more general 
terms, by considerateness we mean being kind and helpful 
toward one another. By inconsiderateness we mean being 
ageresive and selfish toward one another. However, as our 


ar 


study continued, we found it more helpful to use the examples | 


rather than the general definitions, when we talked about 
considerateness. 

When we looked at our collection of examples it appeared 
that in the early grades inconsiderate behavior tended to take 
the form of overt physical aggression and in the upper grades 
to consist more and more of verbal aggression. We resolved 
to test this impression of ours by seeing whether the children 
would reveal such a tendency through their responses to an 
open question.” Accordingly, we asked all of the children in 
the school to list those things that “make me want to strike 
back.” We categorized these statements according to whether 
the children named overt physical aggression or verbal ag- 
gression. In the category “overt physical aggression,” we in- 
cluded responses such as: “choke you,” “pinch you,” “jump 


? An open question as here used implies a statement or question which does not call 
for a structured, specific response. 
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on your back.” In the category “verbal aggression,” we in- 
cluded such responses as: “say dirty words,” “tattling,” “name- 
calling.’ In the open table which follows we offer a summary 
of the responses to the statement, “Things that make me want 
to strike back,” given by 300 elementary-school children.* 


ee AGGRESSSON 
Physical Verbal 
SP ee er ee eee et eer re 56 9 
a das chines seme meds ca Rees 18 25 
BP Ac cceen cesses cu aseetaawens aaaewes 10 4 
De Crs sé ea a aan Hake Ra ds Oe ORE ROS 8 29 
WE pv ws Rin Sa BK eh Cee nea Seer ea 16 3 


What we found was that no such tendency existed as the 
one that we had inferred from our observational material. 
The children in the second grade named what we called 
“verbal” aggression more frequently than they named “phy- 
sical” aggression. The children in the sixth grade named 
physical aggression more frequently than they named verbal 
ageression. We concluded that in so far as this was a valid 
analysis, verbal aggression appeared prominently in the chil- 
dren’s minds by the time they had reached the second grade, 
and that differences in the prominence of verbal aggression 
in our observations among the various grades of our school 
would have to be accounted for through reasons other than 
the grade or age of the children. 

We wished, however, to discover more about the kinds of 
acts children consider aggressive and thus inconsiderate. We 
asked another open question of the children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades: “How I know people don’t like me.” Re- 
sponses from the six classes involved are summarized here: 


Description of Item Frequency Rank 
Overt physical aggression 
(throwing rocks, hitting people, pushing in the lunch 


line, kicking, jumping on your back).......... nie. ae I 
Gossip, teasing, name-calling 
(mocking, “call you cheater,” profanity, tone of voice) 47 2 


Participation in organized games 
(refusal to play with one, criticism of failure or mis- 


takes during game play, breaking the rules)...... 32 3 
Avoidance 

(refusal to talk, snubbing people, running off to be 

en NIE GI ook 2s x eaeenstaw ei neaeees 30 4 


Treatment of my belongings 

(tear up my games, “swiping” hat or coat, hiding 

something, ride your bicycle).................... 13 5.5 
Facial expression 

(refusal to look you in the eye, making faces, stick- 

SA WORE WIENS cvax'sedaceacdaeek wor onriseennee 13 5.5 


* Responses from Grade V were not obtained. 
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An analysis of this table suggested to us a somewhat more 
detailed version of our original division of inconsiderateness, 
which we had described through the two categories, physical 
ageression and verbal aggression. When the children re- 
sponded to our question, ‘““How I know people don’t like me,” 
overt physical aggression continued to occupy a prominent 
place in Grades IV, V, and VI. The fact that overt physical 
ageression ranked first among the things that made them know 
that people did not like them was not surprising to us. After 
all, communication with a rock or with a fist is quite obvious 
and easy to understand. 

What interested us even more, however, was the subtlety 
of the several varieties of non-physical aggression that emerged 
from our analysis of the children’s responses. Gossip, mis- 
treatment of one’s belongings, refusing to look one in the eye, 
and the like are actually quite aggressive behaviors. The sum 
of the frequencies from the second highest to the lowest in the 
table was greater than the frequency of the first. The fact 
that this non-physical aggression is named with considerably 
greater frequency than is the overt physical aggression of 
rock-throwing, punching, and the like, gave us pause. All of 
us remembered from our own childhood experience that gossip, 
avoidance, and facial expression were very real means of ex- 
pressing aggression. The children seemed to be saying, there 
are a great many substitutes for a poke in the nose. These in- 
clude openly avoiding another person, offering to play with 
one and then running off to play with someone else, and other 
such snubbing and cutting. 


H” much inconsiderateness can a teacher see? When we 
compared our own observations with the children’s re- 
sponses to these two open questions, it appeared to us that we 
and the children were talking about the same thing only in so 
far as we talked about the behavior we teachers could see. 
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Most of our teacher-observations in the elementary school | 


would fit into categories named by the children in the first 
and second ranks of the table, “How I know people don’t like 
me.” Most of what we saw was either overt physical aggres- 
sion or overt verbal aggression. The inconsiderateness that 
the children described in the comments which we classified 
under “participation in organized games,” “avoidance,” “treat- 


ment of my belongings,” and “facial expression” appears very | 
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rarely in our observations of the children’s behavior. Perhaps, 
had we been looking for this kind of “inconsiderate” behavior, 
we might have reported more of it in our observational ma- 
terial. However, the fact that we did not report it means that 
we did not see it, and that we were not in the habit of looking 
for it. 

From this situation, we drew a conclusion of some impor- 
tance to us. We concluded that what we were calling “incon- 
siderate” amounted to only a fraction of all that the children 
recognized as “inconsiderate.” Our observations, which fit into 
the first two ranks of the table, “How I know people don’t 
like me,” would account for only 56 per cent of the items of 
behavior that the children suggested. The other 44 per cent 
apparently went on out of our sight. At least it was sufficiently 
hidden so that we did not report it when we were looking for 
inconsiderateness. 

It was useful, therefore, for us to remember that although 
we and the children called the same overt behavior “incon- 
siderate,” we teachers actually observed only a fraction of the 
total situation—which includes covert behavior. 


We Study Group Acceptance - 


nn in our work together, one of us had reported an in- 
cident of “considerate” behavior like this: “Instead of 
leaving for recess, Sue Ellen stayed in the room and helped 
Nancy to straighten up her desk.” Elsewhere on the sheet of 
paper used to report this incident, the teacher had written a 
note: “Sue Ellen is always going from one friend to another.” 

This suggested something to us: perhaps Sue Ellen’s be- 
havior should be thought of as part of her quest for friends, 
not just as “considerate” behavior for its own sake. In fact, 
Sue Ellen’s teacher was strongly persuaded that Sue Ellen 
was not fundamentally considerate. Her purpose in recording 
this incident was to raise a question with all of us about the 
meaning of this kind of behavior and the possibility that we 
were seriously misinterpreting it. 

Perhaps much of the considerate behavior we had observed 
was related to seeking friendship. We wondered whether we 
could find any consistent relationship between the acceptance 
of children by their classmates (their group acceptance) and 
their tendency to behave in a considerate manner. To find 
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out, we organized our efforts into a series of steps as follows: 


Step 1: Each of us would gather examples of considerate and in- 
considerate behavior, making sure that we noted the name of the person 
initiating the behavior and the name of the person toward whom the 
considerateness or inconsiderateness was directed—the “initiator” and 
“receiver,” so to speak. 

Step 2: Each of us teaching children above the third grade would 
give the Classroom Social Distance Scale to get the measure of group 
acceptance for each child in our classes. Below the third grade, we 
would observe children’s choices of classmates and friends in an effort 
to form some judgments about children who were consistently well 
accepted and children who were consistently lonely in our classes. 

Step 3: We would examine our observations of considerate and 
inconsiderate behavior, and our records of group acceptance of each 
individual, to see whether there were any consistent relationships. 


To understand the table which follows, the reader will 
need to remember that we are attempting here to state the 
relationship between the person who initiated the considerate 
or inconsiderate behavior and the person who received it. There 
are four possible relationships within the group: first, the initi- 
ator can have higher acceptance than the receiver; second, he 
can have equal acceptance with the receiver; third, he can 
have lower acceptance than the receiver; fourth, one of the 
two can be new to the class. We have categorized the relation- 
ship between the two children involved according to the group 
acceptance of the person who was on the receiving end of the 
considerate or inconsiderate behavior. In the table which fol- 
lows is given the frequency of the examples of considerate and 
inconsiderate behavior classified according to the group’s ac- 
ceptance of the initiators and receivers of the acts: 


BEHAVIOR 
Considerate Inconsiderate 
Initiator has higher group acceptance than re- 

ceiver . I 14 
Initiator 

ance . 10 6 
Initiator 

ceiver 
Receiver new to the class 


Group ACCEPTANCE 


23 

An examination of this table suggests some interesting 
tentative answers to our question, “Is there a relationship be- 
tween considerateness and group acceptance?” We identified 
children according to their relative group acceptance by other 
children in their room. The comparative group acceptance of 
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the initiators and receivers of considerate and inconsiderate be- 
havior is described in the first column, “Group Acceptance.” 
Thus, when Billy snatches away Jerry’s notebook and throws 
it on a high shelf (and we call this inconsiderate), we look at 
the comparative group acceptance of Billy and Jerry as indi- 
cated by our sociometric devices. If Billy is higher than Jerry 
(is mentioned as a friend by more children in his class), we 
would record the behavior in the first row, second column, of 
the table, under “inconsiderate.” That is, the initiator has a 
higher group acceptance than the receiver, and what he did 
was inconsiderate. If, on the other hand, Billy and Jerry were 
substantially the same (that is, either both relatively high in 
group acceptance, both in the middle of the class with respect 
to group acceptance, or both relatively low in group accept- 
ance), we would record the behavior in the second row of the 
table, in the column called “inconsiderate.” That is, the initi- 
ator and the receiver have equal group acceptance, and the 
behavior is inconsiderate. If, on the other hand, Billy (who 
snatched the book away) had lower group acceptance than Jerry 
(whose book was snatched), we would record the behavior in 
the third row of the table, under the column “inconsiderate.” 
If Jerry, whose notebook was snatched away, were new to the 
class, he would have no group acceptance as yet. We did not 
think in these cases that the fact that he appeared in the results of 
the Classroom Social Distance Scale to have “low” group ac- 
ceptance should be taken at its face value. Children who are 
new to the room, we said to ourselves, have to find their way 
into the social structure of the classroom. Until they have been 
in the classroom for a month or so, it is not possible for the 
teacher to find out what level of group acceptance they will 
attain. Therefore, we included a separate category for con- 
siderate and inconsiderate behavior directed at new children. 


Nv let us interpret the table. The figure that stands out 
is in the first row and the second column; that is, the 
14 inconsiderate acts, more than half of all we recorded. These 
were initiated by a child who had greater group acceptance 
than the child toward whom the inconsiderate behavior was 
directed. So far as this observation could be trusted, there- 
fore, it indicated that inconsiderate behavior was directed down- 
ward in the scale of group acceptance. 

The other portion of this table that interested us was the 
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category in which the initiator and the receiver have equal 
group acceptance. While the difference in numbers of be- 
haviors is not very striking (10 considerate acts and 6 incon- 
siderate acts), nevertheless the fact that nearly half of all the 
considerate behavior we saw took place between children who 
had approximately equal group acceptance seemed to us to 
be significant. Moreover, these ten considerate acts greatly 
exceeded in number the considerate acts we saw taking place 
between children who were unequal in group acceptance. The 
fact that seven of the 21 observations of considerateness were 
directed at children new to the room, that only three were 
directed “upward,” so to speak (that is, toward a child of 
greater group acceptance), led us to conclude that, for our 
children, considerateness tended to be directed toward social 
equals. 

There are some additional interpretations of this material 
which are not supported strongly enough for us to report as 
conclusions. However, we think that they are sufficiently in- 
teresting to be reported as questions: Is considerate behavior 
directed at new children as a means of winning their friend- 
ship? Is there any pronounced tendency for children who 
have generally high group acceptance to commit more con- 
siderate acts than inconsiderate acts? A substantial number of 
the inconsiderate acts we saw took place among children of 
equal group acceptance. (See Row 2, Column 2, of the table). 
Does this behavior tend to occur among children of equally 
low group acceptance? In a number of cases (but our records 
are not complete on this point) the considerate behavior di- 
rected at children new to the room was initiated by children 
who had low group acceptance. One example of this was found 
in the anecdote that led us to study this matter in the first 
place—the one in which the child who went from one friend 
to another helped another child during the recess period. The 
child helped was new to the class. 


1p this imply a “peck order” in our classrooms? In the 

barnyard, some chickens can peck other chickens without 
reprisal, and they get the preferred place at the feedbox. In 
the classroom, some children can be inconsiderate to other chil- 
dren without apparent reprisal. In our discussion we came 
back again to the fact that most of the inconsiderate behavior 
we saw was initiated by individuals who had higher group ac- 
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ceptance than did the children on whom it was inflicted. The 
additional fact, that almost all of the considerate behavior we 
saw either took place between equals or was directed toward 
new children, tended to support this “peck order” conclusion. 

The more we thought about this, the more we tended to 
reinterpret what we were calling “considerate” and “inconsid- 
erate” behavior. Possibly inconsiderate behavior was actually 
an expression of differing group acceptance. Possibly, the 
child’s code demanded of him that he maintain his status in 
class, at least in part, by being inconsiderate of certain others. 
If we had found very many examples of considerate behavior 
directed from children of low group acceptance to children of 
high group acceptance, we would have worried still more. Such 
behavior would have been “toadying.” On the other hand, we 
thought that a good many of the youngsters who had low group 
acceptance were felt by the others to be obnoxious much of 
the time, and to bring the inconsiderate behavior upon them- 
selves. The fact that a child of high group acceptance appeared 
to have initiated some inconsiderate behavior against the young- 
ster of lower group acceptance did not necessarily mean that 
the inconsiderate behavior was wholly unprovoked. 

But the nagging fact remained that most of the inconsid- 
erate behavior we saw was directed downward in the order of 
group acceptance. Whatever lay behind it, we certainly were 
faced with the probability that our interpretation of the mean- 
ing of “inconsiderate” behavior had to be re-examined. We 
concluded our thinking about the table by agreeing that in all 
probability “considerate” and “inconsiderate” behavior are so 
PY related to group acceptance that they are an expression 
or it. 


Fmt on this conclusion, we resolved to examine the means 
through which children could achieve group acceptance. 
We were aware of the fact that many studies have been made 
of factors that influence children’s friendships, and we knew 
that availability had seemed to be one of the most powerful of 
all of these. This, however, could scarcely be thought of as a 
very dynamic or useful factor for us to employ. After all, the 
children we had observed were all available to one another as 
close friends, since they were classmates. If considerate and 
inconsiderate behavior were considered as expressions of group 
acceptance, then if we could do things that would make chil- 
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dren in the group more acceptable to one another, we might 
expect them to be more considerate of one another.* What 
were the means through which children could increase their 
group acceptance? And which of these means could we influence 
in school? 

Clearly, children like one another because they find one 
another attractive in some way. If we could discover what 
made our children attractive to each other, we might help our 
less attractive children to make more friends. First, though, 
we had to know more about what was considered attractive by 
the children. To gain information from the children about this, 
we employed another open question: “Things that make me 
fee] important.” 

Our reasoning here was as follows: The word important 
in all probability meant to our children the same things that we 
were seeking, but which we called “factors leading to group ac- 
ceptance.” We assumed that there was a close relationship 
between the things that the children would identify as making 
them feel important and the things which they recognized in 
others as symbols of high group acceptance (or, in other words, 
high prestige) in the classroom. We thought that we would 
attack the matter in this oblique fashion in order to avoid what 
appeared to us to be the rather superficial findings of studies 
of factors influencing children’s friendships, usually based on 
direct questions asked of children. We assumed that those 
things which children found attractive in themselves would be 
much more likely to influence their actual choice of friends than 
would things that they might attempt to identify in someone 
else as being significantly related to choice of friendships. 

- In the table which follows we have summarized the 185 
responses of 90 children in Grades III, IV, V, and VI to the 
request that they list “things that make me feel important”: 

Description of Item Frequency Per Com 


of Total 
Academic 


(Doing well in school subjects, getting high marks) 63 34 
Playing games 

(Play by the rules, play skillfully, being chosen for a 

team, people play with me) 
Help the teacher 

(Run an errand, carry things for the teacher, bring 

the teacher a gift) 


“We did not think that we had established a cause-and-effect relationship through | 
our observations which are reported in the table. However, the relationships seemed 80 
close that we thought a cause-and-effect relationship was at least possible. That is why 
we now turned to a further study of group acceptance. 
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—_ Per Cent 
Description of Item Frequency of Total 

Class chores 

(Straighten books, take stamp order or lunch order) 12 6 
Help another child 

(Help with school work, be “big sister” to new child) 8 4 
The teacher calls on me 

(Praises me, displays my work, callson mein history) 8 4 
Gifts 

(I give and receive gifts and thanks for them)..... 6 4 
Music 

(Singing, leading the class in singing, playing the 

OO) RP ee Ree eee eee et ere rae 6 3 
People say kind things to me................. 6 


Be nice to (obey) the teacher 
(Obey the school rules)..... SGSeeh wate alas 5 
Miscellaneous :* 
Help the group Sia Ba ee ale ee 24 3 
Me CUI 5 hiSick atesbis Ss wed swansea cmon 3 


Have new clothes or shoes 


2 
2 


Ki rer ehiatine Gia, gan aliererata eee oo 3 2 
* The following were mentioned once or twice: only § more weeks of 


school; just to come to school; rest, have a party at school; bring something 
to school; to be trusted; have good ideas; when I went to the dentist; ex- 
cursion; get in a fight; don’t tattle; people come to my house; we have a 
new baby; eat lunch; buy my own clothing; tell the truth. 


As we examined this table, we noticed that the first three 
categories, “academic,” “playing games,” and “help the teach- 
er,” accounted for 67 per cent of all the responses made by the 
children. The numbers of the responses for the other categories 
were so small that we considered all of them equally lacking 
in importance. 

We had assumed that those things which the children val- 
ued in themselves, they would also value in others. Thirty- 
four per cent of all of their responses had to do with academic 
achievement and the rewards associated with it; 23 per cent 
with the ability to play games well, and being chosen to play 
games; 10 per cent with helping the teacher in one way or an- 
other. Could these and other acts that the children mentioned 
really be considered as symbols of the prestige of children in 
school? 

When we looked again at the children’s comments, we 
thought that they could be considered in this way. The high 
frequency of academic comments, upon second examination, 
seemed to us to relate closely to marks of approval by the 
teacher. What was strongly suggested here was that the teach- 
er’s approval, as expressed by high marks, actually did con- 
tribute something to the status of the children with their peers. 

We looked again at the names of the children who had high 
group acceptance. Did they actually receive these signs of 
teacher approval? There were two or three striking exceptions, 
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but we found that, by and large, they did. The children who 
enjoyed high group acceptance were the same ones who tended 
to receive better than average marks.° 

By itself, teacher approval would not account for high 
group acceptance. However, as we looked at the categories 
“the teacher calls on me,” “be nice to (obey) the teacher,” and 
“help the teacher,” the children’s responses seemed to imply 
that the teacher’s approval should at least be considered as a 
major factor in their feelings of personal worth, and therefore 
in their judgment of the worth of others. When we added up 
the percentages associated with the four categories in which the 
teacher figured prominently, we found that 51 per cent of all 
of the responses had to do with these direct indications of 
teacher approval. 

We did not think that teacher approval accounted for 51 
per cent of all of the group acceptance of the children. This 
would have been pushing the significance of the percentages too 
far. However, the prominence of this type of response made 
it obvious that overt teacher approval of individual children 
was, to say the least, a factor of real significance in the self- 
evaluation of these children, and, consequently, in all probabil- 
ity an important factor in their evaluation and acceptance of 
one another. 


What Children Think about Themselves 


AvING touched on the crucially important matter of self- 
H evaluation, and having found this evidence that we as 
teachers were important factors in the children’s lives, we re- 
solved to find out more about what children valued about them- 
selves. To do this, we secured the children’s responses to two 
more open questions: first, “What I like about myself,” and 
second, ““What I don’t like about myself.” 

Our purpose here was simply to gather further information 
about the data that the children used in their self-appraisal. 
We still assumed that those things which they valued in them- 
selves, they also valued in others. The children’s responses on 
these two topics, and their responses to the question, ‘Things 


® We wish we had kept better notes at this point. We remember having discussed this 
matter, and having agreed on this point. However, we cannot find the data that would 
support it. We are reporting it, nevertheless, because we are convinced of the truth of it, 
generally speaking, for our children. 
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that make me feel important,” we thought should be considered 
as supplementary to one another. From the responses to these 
three questions we could develop a sort of inventory of the 
symbols of self-importance that the children were consciously 
employing. We did not assume that these consciously used 
symbols would amount to a complete list of the factors that 
actually contribute to a child’s feeling of personal worth or to 
his means of evaluating the worth of others. However, we did 
think that we could gain through these questions some notion 
of the factors that the children could put into words. Conceiv- 
ably, if we knew more about what the children were conscious 
of, we would be in a better position to help them deepen their 
own understanding of themselves and thus of others. It was 
on the basis of this reasoning that we now proceeded to obtain 
the responses from 157 children in Grades IV, V, and VI to 
the two open questions—“What I like about myself” and 
“What I don’t like about myself.” The responses are catego- 


rized in the two parts of the table which follows: 


What I like about myself What I don’t like about myself 
Physical characteristics— Physical characteristics— 

hair face 

eyes hair 

figure height 

face figure 

height complexion 

teeth health 


complexion color of eyes 
Academic feet 
Clothing hands 
Helping parents legs 
Possessions teeth 


Personality hearing 


Temper— 
(my temper, get mad too easily, “I lost 
my temper’) 
School subjects— 
(marks, spelling, reading, painting) 
“The way I act”— 
(“my ways,” habits, “the way I do,” 
“T absolutely hate myself”) 
Play skills— 
(“the way I catch,” “the way I hit,” 
“run fast’) 
Speech— 
(“the way I talk,” “I say ain’t,” “cuss- 
ing,” bad English) 
The responses themselves were of this type: “my hair,” “the 
way I read” (classified as “academic”), “my coat” (classified 
as “clothing” ), “my ways” (classified as “personality”). The 


categories given in the table account for all the children’s re- 
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sponses. We are neither ranking these categories nor reporting 
the frequencies, because of a discrepancy in the directions we 
gave the children. Some of us told the children to state as 
many things as they pleased. Others restricted the children to 
one statement. This meant that we could not pool the fre- 
quencies from the classes. Therefore, we’ have reported here 
the categories we developed and tested. The actual frequencies 
are high in all the categories.° 

When we examined the children’s responses, we noticed 
first that the negative statement (“What I don’t like about my- 
self”) led to more detailed responses than did the positive 
statement. Then we noticed the striking similarity between the 
responses to the two. In each case, physical characteristics ap- 
peared prominently and in considerable detail. In both cases, 
academic proficiency was mentioned frequently. The categories 
in “What I don’t like about myself” called “temper” and “the 
way I act” we thought to be similar in meaning to the category 
“personality” under “What I like about myself.” It was inter- 
esting that “play skills” appeared on the negative side and not 
on the positive one, and that clothing appeared prominently on 
the positive side and not on the negative one. However, we 
thought that differences of this type between the two could not 
easily be interpreted, and that we would do well simply to take 
all of the categories that appeared in both tables and interpret 
them as fairly representative of those things the children like 
and do not like about themselves. We could generalize this, we 
thought, into a statement that the categories that emerged from 
the responses to these two questions were legitimately represen- 
tative of those things the children were conscious of when they 
evaluated themselves. 


THE CONSCIOUS DATA OF PRESTIGE 


Wis we considered the children’s responses to “Things 
that make me feel important” and “What I like about 
myself” and “What I don’t like about myself,” we had an in- 
ventory of the data the children were actually aware of as they 
thought of their own worth. Moreover, we thought it likely 
that these same data were used by the children in judging one 


® The reader will be interested in comparing the responses of our children with the 
responses of children to the same questions in Arthur T. Jersild’s In Search of Self (see 
tables in Appendix D). The categories we obtained are very similar to those reported by 
Jersild, to whom we are indebted for the suggestion that we employ these questions. 
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another, and thus that they contributed to the conscious giving 
and taking of prestige in the classroom. Our conclusions can 
be put together to explain the conscious elements of classroom 
prestige, and how it is expressed. 

First, we found that in evaluating themselves, our children 
consciously used the data reported in their responses to “Things 
that make me feel important,” “What I like about myself,” 
and “What I don’t like about myself.” 

Second, we found that the group’s acceptance of individuals 
in it is expressed through considerate and inconsiderate acts, and 
that inconsiderate acts are catalogued in the children’s responses 
to “things that make we want to strike back.” They also are 
indicated in our records of our adult observations of considerate 
and inconsiderate behavior. 

Having formed judgments about one another partly on the 
basis of such elements as teacher approval, clothing, play skills, 
and physical appearance, the children gave expression to these 
judgments through such inconsiderate and considerate acts as 
overt physical aggression, snubbing, name-calling, helping each 
other, “tempering the wind to the shorn lamb,” and compli- 
mentary remarks. 

We thought we were dealing with two kinds of symbols 
here. One, the considerate or inconsiderate act, symbolized ac- 
ceptance or rejection by an individual and ultimately by the 
class group. The other, the characteristics mentioned in the 
last three tables, were the consciously employed symbols of 
prestige which underlay many of the acts of considerateness and 
inconsiderateness we saw. 


li was important that we recognize what the children were 
recognizing. It was equally important, however, that we not 
assume that these consciously recognized symbols were of them- 
selves a sufficient explanation of the considerate and inconsid- 
erate behavior we had been observing. 

One big gap in the children’s responses to the questions 
about their feeling of self-importance and personal worth (pos- 
sibly a consequence of the questions having been asked in school 
rather than somewhere else) is the very minor mention of fam- 
ily. In the three tables having to do with self-evaluation, par- 
ents appear in only one category, and that category is not 
mentioned nearly so frequently as are others that are purely 
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personal or that relate to marks of school approval. It is in- 
conceivable that our children’s feeling of personal worth and 
that their judgment of the worth of other children should be 
influenced as slightly by family membership as their responses 
suggest. 

Another gap is the children’s failure to mention physical 
health. While data about physical health might be inferred 
from their responses dealing with play skills and their physical 
appearance, not a single child ever talked directly about health 
or illness, fatigue or abundant energy. It is inconceivable that 
the status of a child’s health should have no influence on his 
feeling of personal worth or upon his judgment about the 
worth and prestige of others. 

We were dealing here only with those personal character- 
istics and behaviors of which the children were specifically 
aware. We knew very well that there are other important 
factors of which the children were not aware which help de- 
termine the prestige system of the classroom and the feeling 
of the individual worth of the children in it. 


What Did This Imply for Our Teaching? 


‘he use of this information was suggested by a phrase we 
adopted: “The conscious data of prestige.” When a child 
deprecates his own appearance, we know now that he is con- 
sciously talking about a factor that is of great importance to 
his feeling of personal worth. In the future, we shall assume 
that our children who talk about their physical appearance and 
that of others are consciously talking about something that is 
of great importance to the prestige of the children involved. 
Similarly, when our children ask questions designed to elicit 
from us teachers some expression of approval or disapproval 
of their school work, or of them as persons, we shall treat such 
questions seriously. We shall assume that our judgmental 
statements have a substantial effect upon the feeling of per- 
sonal worth of the child and upon his prestige in the classroom. 
We have learned, too, to pay more attention to the game- 
playing situations than has been our habit. 

The net effect of all of this has been to make us far less 
casual in carrying on routine classroom work. These data re- 
mind us of something we tend to overlook—that, from the 
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point of view of children in our care, every classroom moment 
may be crucial to somebody. 

The prominent place which we teachers occupied in de- 
termining the children’s feelings about themselves particularly 
interested us. Children do and say so many things which sug- 
gest that they are disregarding what we say, or scoffing at us, 
or ignoring our marks of disapproval, that this evidence that 
they take us so seriously was somewhat surprising. 

When we stopped to think about it, we remembered from 
our many studies of individual children that scoffing, “stub- 
bornness,” and “stupidity” are very often best understood as 
attempts by a child to defend himself against attack. We knew 
from many a conversation with individual children that at the 
very moment a child was thus fending off our anger, he was 
taking what we said very seriously. The responses to these open 
questions suggest that this is true of our children generally. 
We will do well to remember that when we give a child a high 
mark, send him on an errand, ask him to lead the class in some 
way, or even thank him for doing some little chore, we are con- 
tributing significantly to his feeling of personal worth. 

The importance of evenhandedness in our dealings with 
children is clearly implied. We all mean to be evenhanded, 
all the time. However, when we think of the ordinary school 
day, we know that often we give marks of teacher approval 
or disapproval on an utterly casual basis. Yet our children 
suggest, through their responses to these open questions, that 
we ourselves contribute to the prestige system in the class, and 
thus indirectly to the acts of considerate and inconsiderate be- 
havior that we had been observing from the beginning. 

It is our moral responsibility, since this is the situation, to 
keep the classroom prestige system as wide open as possible. 
The clear implication for us as teachers is that we neither give 
nor withhold indications of our own approval of the children’s 
behavior on an accidental basis. Our ideal as teachers is that 
we accept all of the children as valuable, worthy individuals. 
We are obliged to give all our children equal opportunities to 
rise in the class prestige system, so far as we have influence 
on it. This means that we shall overlook no opportunities to 
praise children for work that is praiseworthy, and to call the 
attention of the class to good work wherever it appears. 

“Teacher’s pet,” we think, can exist only in a class in which 
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the teacher has closed the prestige system. The children’s re- 
sentment arises precisely from the fact that the teacher is in- 
equitable in granting marks or indications of approval. By 
granting the prestige of her approval to one child rather than 
another, the teacher withholds from some children something 
they require for their feeling of personal worth. Thus, the 
children resent the teacher and make a scapegoat of the teach- 
er’s pet. To avoid this, then, the teacher must maintain an open 
prestige system in the class by doing those things the children 
have indicated to us represent teacher approval. 

What are these indications of teacher approval? Our chil- 
dren told us that they are: school marks, running errands, be- 
ing asked to lead the class in singing, helping the teacher, be- 
ing praised for school work, being called on in class. Our 
tendency, we thought, had been to be very fair and equitable 
in the granting of school marks, but to be far less equitable 
in these other ways that the children indicated were important 
to them. 


Children’s Interpretations of Stories 


about Considerateness 


HE observations, responses to open questions, and socio- 

metric material had all been gathered and interpreted by 
adults. It remained to check these explanations of “consider- 
ateness” against the children’s own explanations. We now at- 
tempted to look at it through the children’s eyes. To do this, 
we changed the names in some of our anecdotal material, and 
otherwise disguised it, and asked the children to interpret the 
anecdotes to us. These are the anecdotes’ we used: 


The “Scribble” Story 
Claude and Ralph were in the same grade in school. One day when 
Claude went to the pencil sharpener, Ralph turned around and made 
scribbling marks on Claude’s clean paper that was ready for work. 


Why did Ralph do this? 


7 The titles of these stories are given only so that they can be identified in the dis- 
cussion that follows. If the reader wishes to use any of these stories with children, we 
would suggest that no title be used. If it seems necessary to use a title, call them “The 
Story of Claude and Ralph,” “The Story of Jack,” “The Story of Laura,” and so on. 

These stories are reproduced exactly as they were first written in the observational 
records. There is a certain wordiness in some of them, and others are definitely inelegant, 
if considered from a literary point of view. However, the style in which they are written 
is the same chatty, informal style we usually adopt when talking with our children. 
To the children, the stories sounded like us, not some impersonal writer of tests, 
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The “First in Line” Story 


It was time to get ready for lunch, and the children all went to the 
rest room to wash their hands. Jack hurried to the rest room so he 
could wash his hands. He turned on the faucet, dipped his fingers 
quickly in and then right out again and then dried his hands on a towel 
and hurried out of the rest room as fast as he could. He hurried back 
to the room to be the first in line. Why did Jack want to be first? 


The “Milk” Story 
This is a story about Laura. She is in the fourth grade. In the 
lunchroom a second-grade boy spilled his milk. Laura quickly went to 


the kitchen, got some paper towels, and went right in to help him clean 
it up. Why did Laura do that? 


The “Reading Circle” Story 
The children were coming up to make a circle in front of the room. 


John sat at one end of the circle. He put his foot to one side, like this, 
so that Ella couldn’t sit down beside him. Why did John do that? 


The “Hat” Story 


One wet day, Dick and Jerry were walking to school. Dick took 
hold of Jerry’s hat and gave it a jerk. What happened then? 


The “Lunch Pail” Story 


Sally was coming to school. She was going up the steps one morn- 
ing on her way to her room. She was carrying her lunch pail, overshoes, 
and a box of crayons. She stumbled and fell on the steps and dropped 
the things she was carrying, and the crayons all rolled out of the box. 
Now Leonard came along right behind her. What could he say when 
he came along? (Children give “nice” answers.) Now let’s suppose 
that Leonard did not stop to help Sally. Why didn’t Leonard stop? 


The “Recess” Story 


The children were having recess period. Robert kept stamping on 
Alice’s toes. Why did Robert keep stamping on Alice’s toes? What 
do you think Alice thought about that? 


Five pairs of children in Grades II-VI were asked to in- 
terpret each of these stories to us.” The teacher sat with two 
children in her class and conducted the interview. The entire 


* Actually, we selected two children in each class, one we thought of as “high,” and 
the other “low,” in considerateness. However, when we examined their interpretations of 
these stories, we could see no particular relationship between the responses of our “high” 
and “low” children, nor could we find anything consistent that had to do with grade mem- 
bership of these children. This may arise from the fact that we used such a small number 
of children. In any case, we will not discuss the grade membership of the children. We 


shall, instead, interpret only the social mechanism that the children seem to imply by 
their responses. 
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interview was recorded on tape, and the tape recording was 
transcribed. 

It quickly appears from the children’s responses to these 
stories that a kind of back-and-forth exists to these incon- 
siderate behaviors. The first thing that the children saw in 
these stories was a situation involving aggression and coun- 
teraggression. If A did something to B, then B did something 
to A. In order to understand what happened to Sally, the chil- 
dren turned to Sally’s past relations with Leonard, or looked 
forward to some retaliatory behavior on Sally’s part. The 
children report, we think, an “eye for an eye” kind of social 
interaction. For example, let us consider this response to the 


“Scribble” story: 


‘TEACHER: 

Well, what do you think that Claude would do if he came back and 
saw that Ralph had scribbled on his paper? 
BILLY: 

I’d scribble on his paper. [ An eye for an eye] 
‘TEACHER: 

What do you think, Jerry? 
Jerry: 

I think he wouldn’t. I don’t think he’d like it. 
TEACHER: 

What do you think you can do about it? 
JERRY: 

Go tell the teacher. I think I know what the teacher would do. 
Send Ralph back in the corner. . . [Hit back] 


Here are the responses of two other boys to the “Scribble” 
story. 


TEACHER: 

Why do you think Ralph did that? 
E.pon: 

Maybe he thought he was just showing off. 
TEACHER: 

Well, what do you mean by showing off? 
ELpon: 

Well, you just go and scribble or just do anything like a show-off— 
well, you get it right back ’cause they can do it and not tell the teacher. 
If they tell the teacher, then they'll be a tattletale and they'll get a 
spanking too. [You get it right back] 
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TEACHER: 

We don’t give spankings very often here, do we? 
ELpon: 

No. [ Teacher on the defensive } 
TEACHER: 

We don’t, do we? 

ELDON: 
No, get a guy home that tattles. 
TEACHER: 

Oh, you get it at home sometimes for tattling? 
ELpon: 

Usually my little brother goes and gets some water, and I tell on 
that and get spanked. 

TEACHER: 

Willard, why do you think Ralph went and did that? 
WILLARD: 

Might be mad at him. 

TEACHER: 

Well, this is just suppose. What do you suppose he might have done 
that got him mad? [Child uses only physical 
WILLARD: aggression to explain this] 

He pushed his sister down. 

TEACHER: 
Do you think that maybe he pushed his little sister down? On the 


way home or to school? What do you think, Eldon, might have hap- 
pened? 
ELDON: 
I think he might have scribbled on his paper for that. 
TEACHER: 
Well, why do you suppose this boy would have done that? 
ELDon: 

Well, he just thought that he’d get up more better—that he’d mark 
on this boy’s paper and get it through, and after he got it through, he’d 
scribble on it, though maybe he’d just wrote on it and told him to go 
and sharpen his pencil, so he got his other pencil and started scrib- 
bling on it. 

TEACHER: 

Do you think Ralph told Claude to sharpen his pencil so he’d have 
a chance to scribble then? 

Epon: 

Could have... 


Let us consider one more of these interviews, this time in 
response to the “Hat” story: 
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‘TEACHER: 
What happened then? 
DonaLp: 

Pulled it off and threw it in the water. 
TEACHER: 

Why do you think he did that? Do you have any idea why he’d 
do a thing like that? 
DonaLp: 

No. 
‘TEACHER: 

Do you, Chris? 
CuRIs: 

No. 
TEACHER: 

Why did he pull it off and throw it into the water? 
DonaLp: 

Because maybe he wouldn’t play with him. 
TEACHER: 

Would that be a nice thing to do if he wouldn’t play with him? 
DonaLp: 

Because maybe the other fellow had his cap off and wouldn’t give 
it back to him, but he didn’t throw it in the water, so he threw his in 
the water, and this other guy, he took the other fellow’s cap off and he 
threw it down in the deeper water. [A “spiral” of 
TEACHER: aggression and 

You mean Dick threw Jerry’s cap in the water? counteraggression 


DonaLp: is suggested | 
Yes. 


‘TEACHER: 


And then Jerry took Dick’s cap and threw it in the deeper water! 
DonaLp: 


Yes. 


a even appears in every case in which the story 1n- 
volved what we had called “inconsiderate” behavior. The 
children’s explanation was based on an assumption either that 
something had happened in the past for which the child was 
getting even, or that he would have to get even in the future 
for what had been done to him. For another example, con- 
sider Eldon’s explanation of the “Lunch Pail” story: 


Well, maybe he just didn’t like her because she goes by his house, 
and they play together, and when his mother calls, well, he don’t wanta 
go home, and she tells him he’d better go home or his father will whip 
him, and then he says ‘shut up’ to her, and then he goes in.” 
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If considerate and inconsiderate behavior were expressions 
of the prestige system in the classroom, and we thought they 
were, then the children’s interpretations of these stories sug- 
gested that the prestige of an individual was maintained in 
part by keeping even in the face of aggression. Now, our 
comparison of group acceptance and observed inconsiderate be- 
havior suggested that most of the inconsiderate behavior we 
had observed was directed downward in the prestige system 
of the classroom. Yet the children implied that it was crucially 
important to keep even in the face of aggression and counter- 
aggression. If inconsiderate behavior was usually directed 
downward, then either some of the children consistently failed 
to keep even (which might explain their low prestige) or our 
observations had not revealed the whole situation to us. 

The “keeping even” situation suggested by the children’s 
interpretations of these anecdotes is fully as likely to prevail 
as is the “peck order” situation which our own observations 
had implied. If they co-exist, then the inconsiderate behavior 
we had observed was likely to have been part of a back-and- 
forth series of aggressions in which the child committing the 
inconsiderate behavior we saw, felt that he himself was “keep- 
ing even.” It did not quite add up, however. We still have 
an impression that a good deal of the inconsiderate behavior we 
saw was actually initiated by the children whose conduct we 
witnessed. We wondered how the victims of it could “keep 
even.” Asa matter of fact, they were not keeping even, if the 
results of our sociometric questions were to be trusted. 

Our conclusion was that if aggression and counteraggres- 
sion are expressions of prestige in the classroom, then the chil- 
dren who were not accepted by the others were actually out 
of balance with respect to the aggression-counteraggression pat- 
tern. We supposed either that the children of low group ac- 
ceptance themselves commit too many aggressions (possibly 
out of our sight) or that they fail to commit enough counter- 
aggressions. In either case, the penalty for failing to keep 
even would be a loss of prestige in class. In a sense, what was 
exchanged in this “give and take” was prestige. 

We thought of it this way. When A hits B, he has taken 
away some of B’s prestige. In order to recover it, B must hit 
A back. If he does this, they are “even” and the matter comes 
toan end. If he hits back too hard, then they are out of bal- 
ance, B having taken away more of A’s prestige than was his 
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due. A, then, must hit back again. 

Actually this A-and-B business seemed to us to square 
with the facts of a great many playground squabbles. Boys 
often start roughhousing, and their roughhousing spirals into 
a “mad” fight, with thirty other children surrounding them 
and cheering them on. We try to prevent such fights on our 
playground, but they happen on the way to and from school, 
and sometimes they happen on the playground despite our 
efforts. 


N THE “eye for an eye” conflict as reported by the children, 
we wondered what the teacher’s rdle should be. It was pos- 
sible that we were sometimes involved in this spiraling, trading, 
primitive social mechanism without knowing it. A happening 
in the school yard one morning illustrated this situation to us. 
Here is the teacher’s report of the incident: 


During recess two fourth-grade boys caught hold of Willa Jean, 
backed her up against a tree, and kissed her. Cora, who saw this, was 
outraged. She ran into my room and reported the incident to me. | 
agreed with her that this kind of thing was intolerable on the play- 
ground, called in the two little boys, and scolded them for their behav- 
ior. After school the two little boys caught Cora and engaged in quite 
a rough scuffle with her. Cora went home crying. She told the whole 
story to her mother, and her mother said, “That’s what you get for 
tattling.” 


We thought that the teacher had been caught squarely in 
the middle of a chain of counteraggression. The effect of her 
calling in the two little boys and scolding them had been to get 
things so “out of balance” that the boys committed aggression 
against Cora. The series had come to an end only with the 
mother’s rebuff. How might the teacher have avoided being 
caught? 

There was a way to have handled this that would have dealt 
with the disciplinary situation on the playground and yet not 
left Cora “out of balance” with the two little boys. The teacher 
somehow had to break the spiral of aggression and counterag- 
gression. She might have broken the spiral by accepting Cora’s 
report of the misdemeanor but not reacting to it instantly. 
Rather, the teacher might have waited for an opportunity to 
put this event with others and discuss the the matter with the 
two boys, or in a general way with the whole class, at a later 
time. Her immediate response to Cora might have been, 
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“Thank you very much, Cora, for reporting this to me. This 
is something we can’t allow on the playground, isn’t it?” The 
teacher’s mistake had been made when she immediately went 
out and called in the two boys for their scolding. In a sense, 
she simply added velocity to the spiraling aggression and coun- 
terageression by what she did, and Cora’s treatment after school 
was predictable. 


What We Found 


W: THINK we have reached some conclusions based on the 
evidence we collected, and that there are some important 
implications that grow out of these conclusions. 

First, we think that “considerate” and “inconsiderate” be- 
havior is defined in a substantially similar way by our children 
and by us teachers, in so far as we are talking about the overt 
behavior we have customarily called by these names. How- 
ever, there is a great deal of covert inconsiderate behavior that 
the children identify (in responding to “things that make me 
want to strike back”) that we have not usually seen. 

Second, we believe that in our elementary school, “consid- 
erate” and “inconsiderate” behavior is an expression of the ex- 
isting social structure of the classroom as revealed through so- 
ciometric questions. This leads us to re-examine the significance 
of “considerate” and “inconsiderate” behavior. Moreover, 
we concluded that what we were calling inconsiderate acts 
were only a part of those which the children recognized as 
inconsiderate. 

Third, the group acceptance of individuals in the classroom 
depends (among other things) on a number of consciously rec- 
ognized “things that make me feel important,” “things I like 
about myself,” and “things I don’t like about myself.” These 
symbols we regard as the currency or data of prestige. We 
think that these consciously recognized symbols of individual 
worth should be taken into account by teachers in our school 
who wish to have a deliberately desirable effect on the chil- 
dren’s feeling of personal worth, and consequently upon their 
feelings about the worth of others. 

Fourth, we believe our children, who maintain the prestige 
system in our classroom by means of what we have been calling 
“considerate” and “inconsiderate” behavior, actually see them- 
selves as keeping a sort of balance with one another when they 
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are guilty of what we call “inconsiderate” behavior. Their ‘in- 
terpretations of this behavior strongly imply that, from ‘the 
child’s point of view, most aggression is counteraggression. 

Fifth, the teacher’s approval or disapproval is a very im- 
portant contributing element both to the personal feeling of 
worth of our children and to the system of aggression and 
counteraggression, considerateness and counterconsiderateness, 
that exists in our classrooms. With respect to “inconsiderate” 
behavior, it is very important that we teachers avoid being 
caught in a series of aggressions and counteraggressions of which 
we are not aware. This bears particularly on what we do about 
“tattling,” and on what we think about the “teacher’s pet” 
situation. 


How to Verify Our Conclusions 


I you wish to see whether what we found in our classes is true 
in yours, we suggest that you short-cut our procedure in 
some ways and go through the following steps. 

First, observe. Jot down as many examples of considerate 
and inconsiderate behavior as you can during one week. It 
will be a little harder to find examples of considerate be- 
havior than of inconsiderate behavior, primarily because most 
of us are not in the habit of looking for considerateness. How- 
ever, if you put your mind on it, you will find quite a large 
number of them. Ten or fifteen anecdotes of each kind are 
enough. 

Second, examine the records of your observation. We found 
that working together on this material was very satisfying. If 
you can sit with a fellow teacher (or, desirably, with all the 
teachers who have made similar observations), look over your 
records of observations, and see whether in your opinion all of 
them should be called either “considerate” or “inconsiderate.” 
Discard those about which you have doubts. 

Third, observe again. For a period of one week, record 
every example of considerate and inconsiderate behavior you 
can, making sure to include in each anecdote the name of the 
person who initiated the behavior and the name of the person 
toward whom it was apparently directed. You will find that in 
some cases the considerate or inconsiderate behavior is appar- 
ently directed at the entire classroom group. We have not 
reported our observations of this kind of behavior because we 
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found only a few examples, and we were more interested in 
examining other behaviors. However, you may find it inter- 
esting to notice which children direct their behavior at the entire 
group. Categorize the observed behavior according to whether 
it is considerate or inconsiderate. Be sure to get the names 
written down in each case. We often forget to do this. 

Fourth, try to explain the behavior. We suggest that you 
short-cut what we did at this point by getting the material from 
all of your open questions in a brief time. That is: first, admin- 
ister the Classroom Social Distance Scale or some other socio- 
metric device to all of the children in your class (these devices 
are useful only above the third grade). Second, obtain the 
children’s responses to “things that make we want to strike 
back,” “things that I like about myself,” “things that I don’t 
like about myself,” and “things that make me feel important.” 
We suggest that you ask these questions one at a time, on 
separate days, but there is no reason why you cannot do all of 
them within a two-week period. You may think of other open 
questions that you would like to ask for responses to at this 
time, such as “What I like about my three best friends,” “A 
considerate (or inconsiderate) boy or girl is somebody who 

. ” There is almost no end to the open questions that one 
might ask. The only limit we are aware of is the children’s 
patience. By the way, we found that a discussion of the results 
of these questions in our classes was very worth while. The 
children often supplemented our interpretation and obviously 
benefited from the sharing of ideas. 

Fifth, ask the children to interpret the anecdotal material. 
Select four or five anecdotes like those we used, change the 
names so that no name of a child in your class appears, and ask 
the children to explain the behavior. We found that it was 
important in using these anecdotes that we select names that 
were a little unusual. Names like Billy, Jimmy, Mary, Alice, 
and the like seemed to be so similar in the children’s minds as 
to lead them to confuse one character with another. Names like 
Eldon, Ralph, Jennifer, and Sue Anne were sufficiently unusual 
to help our children remember the characters when they tried 
to interpret the anecdotes. Try, too, to select anecdotes that do 
not suggest pat answers to the children. We found that the 
only way to make this selection was to try out anecdotes on a 
few children. The purpose of the anecdote is to get the child 
to talk freely about the general situation. In our “Hat” story, 
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for example, we were not particularly interested in hats. We 
were interested in the inconsiderateness involved. To record 
the children’s discussion, we used a tape recorder. We did not 
find that the tape recorder made the children any more self- 
conscious than they already were. In a few cases we found it 
helpful to allow the children to play with the tape recorder— 
to hear their voices and to make some strange noises—before 
we began our interviews. Also, we liked our way of interview- 
ing our children in pairs rather than alone. We thought that 
the fact that there was another child present was reassuring to 
the children. 

Sixth, analyze the material. Our way of analyzing the 
material we gathered has been explained in detail in this dis- 
cussion. We compared the results of the sociometric questions 
with our observations of considerateness and inconsiderateness, 
noticing the relative group acceptance of the children who in- 
itiated, and who received, the considerate or inconsiderate be- 
havior. Our analysis of the responses to our open questions 
took the form of developing trial categories of the responses, 
testing these categories by asking someone who was not a part 
of the study to arrange the children’s responses into the cate- 
gories, and then comparing these independent categorizations of 
the children’s responses. We based our conclusions, not on the 
rank order in which the frequencies appeared, but merely on the 
fact that some kinds of responses appeared rather frequently. It 
was from the responses to three of our open questions, put 
together, that we developed our conclusions about “the data of 
prestige.” This is not the only way that this material might be 
analyzed. Other ways will occur to you as you read the re- 
sponses of your children to questions of this type. One difficulty 
we encountered was the result of our failure to make absolutely 
certain that we all administered these questions in the same 
way. If you are going to work with someone else, you cannot 
spend too much time making certain that you are in complete, 
detailed agreement concerning the directions that you are going 
to give the children. If your directions are not identical, it 
becomes very difficult to pool or even to compare the responses 
of your children with the responses of the children in some 
other classroom. 

If you do carry on this analysis in your classroom, or even 
if you carry on any part of it, we would be very much interested 
in hearing what results you obtain. [Vol. XXXII, No. 4] 





